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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Nurses and the American Legion 
Nurses who were in the government service during the war 
are eligible for membership in full standing in the American Legion, 
subject to the same rules and regulations that govern the men. The 
first requisite for membership in this organization is citizenship and 
the object for which it is formed is for the promotion of a better 
Americanism. Thousands of men and women who served in our army 
as soldiers and nurses were not legally American citizens, but they 
were all obliged to take the oath of allegiance to the United States 
before being accepted for service, and now that the war is over, 
these same men and women are obliged to become naturalized citi- 
zens before being permitted to enroll as members in the American 
Legion. 

In some places the women in a community have formed sep- 
arate posts, the nurses, yeowomen, stenographers and different 
grades of clerical workers who were in the Federal service, uniting. 
In other places nurses are forming posts separately, the most promi- 
nent and conspicuous instances of which have been those already 
mentioned in these pages, the organization of Jane A. Delano posts 
in the cities of Washington and New York. Reports from the New 
York post give the membership as having reached 600, and still 
growing, and the suggestion is made that there shall be a Jane A. 
Delano post in every state in the Union, composed exclusively of 
nurses. 

Miss Delano's many and varied activities in behalf of the nurses 
who enlisted in the service of their country during the years of the 
war are too well known to need description here; a nurses' post 
named for Miss Delano is a fitting tribute to her really great work. 
The women who aided in winning the war must not be less zealous 
than the men in working for the betterment of America, and in 
assisting the American Legion's efforts toward a realization of its 
fine motto, "100 per cent. Americanism." 
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One of the objects in forming separate posts is to keep the 
women who have seen service, and are familiar with war conditions, 
so organized, that they would be quickly available in case of war or 
national calamity. There is no bond so strong as that of work and 
the sharing of common hardships. 

As there can only be one Jane A. Delano post in a state, nurses 
can organize in equally strong groups in the different centers, choos- 
ing the name of a nurse who has died in service, from their own 
group, or one with whom they have been associated, and in this way 
may keep alive the memory of those who gave their lives in the war. 

The American Legion is an organization of young men and 
women of this country, every one of whom has had a part in the 
winning of the war. It cannot fail to exercise a compelling influence 
in the development of our national standards, and we urge nurses 
who are entitled to membership to get into line and make themselves 
felt in this movement. 

All Professions Unite 

Every way we turn, we find men and women coming together 
to form new societies. One of the very latest is the inter-profes- 
sional conference, called and financed by the post-war committee on 
architectural practice of the American Architectural Institute, to 
bring all the professions together, that a greater sense of responsi- 
bility of service to society may be developed within the professions 
and between the professions. 

A meeting for this purpose was held on November 29 and 30 in 
Detroit, Mich., at which time fourteen professions were represented. 
Professor Dora M. Barnes, of the Department of Public Health Nurs- 
ing of the University of Michigan, representing the nursing profes- 
sion. The activities of this organization will be directed by a council 
of twenty-one, of which Miss Barnes was' made a member. 

An organization for such a purpose is a step in a new direction, 
which we believe is sadly needed. 

For and Against the Amendment 

Miss Elsie W. Hillen, in the Letter Department in this issue, 
opposes the proposed amendment to the Nurse Practice Act, which 
has been endorsed by the New York State Nurses' Association and 
is now before the Legislature. It would seem to us that she has not 
grasped the idea that, as members of a profession, we are called upon 
to consider what is best for those we serve before the amount we are 
to be paid for what we do. In other words, the professional spirit 
seems to us to be lacking in her letter. 
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The necessity of re-registration each year, that the State may 
know how many nurses there are within its borders to be depended 
upon in case of an emergency, was demonstrated during the war. 
No one knows to-day how many registered or practical nurses there 
are in the State of New York, or how many trained attendants. The 
Education Department does know how many physicians there are, 
and how many dentists, and it will know by this plan of re-registra- 
tion how many nurses there are from year to year. 

If the terms of the bill are carried, attendants must not only be 
registered, but licensed. It will not be possible for them to practice 
as registered nurses. 

The Board of Education will issue a booklet each year containing 
the names of all registered nurses and trained attendants, and will 
mail a copy of it to each, as well as to all physicians practising in 
the state, and to any private individuals who may ask for it. In this 
way people can at least know whom they are employing. The fees 
to be charged for re-registration will be used towards paying the cost 
of the booklet and the maintenance of the nursing bureau in the 
Department of Education. 

Women who have spent three years of hard study and prepara- 
tion in the hospital to fit themselves to care for the sick should not 
expect, with the shortage of nurses that exists to-day, to spend two- 
thirds of their time in the performance of duties that can be done 
equally well by an untrained person. Too many able graduates have 
drifted into the habit of performing this nonprofessional kind of 
service, simply for the money that is in it. The services of the trained 
woman should be for the really sick, and her time should not be spent, 
as is so often the case, in duties that belong properly to a lady's maid. 

The country is flooded with untrained people. They are neces- 
sary because there are not trained people enough. What we hope 
to accomplish by such measures as this New York amendment is to 
provide by degrees, without injury to any one, some amount of train- 
ing for every one caring for the sick, according to the kind of service 
they are to render. 

Every side of this question should be aired and discussed, but 
let us remember that nursing is a profession and not a job, and that 
what this bill aims to do is to fill the gap in the nursing field and find 
a way to provide proper service, not only for the seriously sick, but 
for the convalescent and the chronic. 

Progress of the Eight-hour Day in New York City 

Eight hospitals in New York city are experimenting with the 
eight-hour day, or a fifty-two-hour week. No two are organized on 
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exactly the same basis, and it will be interesting to note, as time 
goes on, which method proves to be the most satisfactory. 

In some cases the change has been made with no increase of staff, 
in others with a very slight addition to the number — three to ten per 
cent. The extra nurses have been supplied in several ways: in one 
through a group of affiliating nurses ; in another by extra pupils ; in 
a third by employing graduates. 

One is carrying a straight eight-hour shift, with hours from 7 
to 3, from 3 to 11 and from 11 to 7, with one full afternoon a week 
off. Another has the straight eight-hour night from 11 to 7, but the 
day service is in broken periods, and the half day is given during the 
week and on Sunday. In another, the night nurses have one full night 
off in alternating weeks, one of the day nurses coming on at 7 and 
staying through the night, and in order to maintain a fifty-two hour 
week, extra time is given the night nurses at the end of their period 
of night duty. 

Two of the schools have an eight-hour day and a ten-hour night, 
with extra allowance of time at the end of the night period. Scarcity 
of applicants for the school, as well as difficulty in obtaining helpers 
or attendants is complicating the situation. 

What seems so far to be the most satisfactory arrangement is 
in using graduates on the night shift from 11 to 7, and in this way the 
student nurses have the experience of the earlier part of the night, 
which is the most valuable for them. 

This change in hours seems to have been brought about without 
any annoyance to the patients, and the nurses are said to be in better 
health, and fresher for their class work. We believe that when a 
universal eight-hour day has been established over the length and 
breadth of this country, one of the serious objections which mothers 
have for their daughters entering the training schools will have been 
removed. 

Are Youe State Officers Fulfilling Their Obligations? 

The reorganization of the American Nurses' Association places 
the State Associations in a much more important position than they 
have formerly held. They are acting for their entire membership, 
and there is no other way in which that membership can act in 
national matters than through the State Association. For this rea- 
son, state officers should feel more deeply than before the necessity 
of meeting every obligation placed with them. 

One of these obligations is the nomination of officers for the 
American Nurses' Association, and in these nominations all states 
have an equal share, regardless of the size of their membership. 
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Each state may nominate one person for each office to be filled, and 
the small state has as strong a voice in this respect as has a larger 
one. 

The Nominating Committee sent out blanks to all the state sec- 
retaries the last week in August. As returns did not come in very 
rapidly, two notices were published, in two numbers of the Journal, 
calling the attention of state officers to the fact that the blanks had 
been sent and should be filled in and returned. On December 1st, 
a letter was sent to each State Association that had not returned its 
blank. In spite of these efforts to have the whole country share in 
the nominations, thirteen states and one territorial association have 
failed to respond. The District and Alumnae Associations of a state 
should make sure that their own state officers are living up to their 
obligations. 

Valuable Pamphlets foe the Asking 

The United States Public Health Service is putting out a series 
of little pamphlets that are of great value to nurses everywhere, and 
some of them of special value to those in the public health field. 
There are a number on the Feeding of Babies, one on Motherhood, 
another on Cancer, — facts which every adult should know. These 
can be obtained by sending to the United States Public Health Service 
at Washington, D. C. 

Articles Needed for the Journal 

One of our young subscribers asks that we publish in the 
Journal a paper on electro therapy, as one of the new fields of 
activity for a modern nurse. We should like very much to have 
papers written by nurses who are in charge of or are assistants in 
X-ray departments of hospitals or sanatoria; also from those who 
are in the habit of giving electrical treatments, or who are in charge 
of such a laboratory. 

A great many of the newer things that nurses are doing in 
institutions have not been written up, as they should be, by the 
nurses actually doing the work. It is well within the memory of most 
of us that nurse anesthetists* were absolutely unknown, and yet many 
of our oldest and most conservative institutions now depend upon 
nurses almost entirely for that duty. When the X-ray was first dis- 
covered, that nurses would ever be put in charge of such laboratories 
was never dreamed of, and yet this is not an unusual occurrence, and 
so on, all the way through the field of electro and radio therapy. 

The Journal pays for all material prepared especially for its 
pages, and gives first consideration to articles written by nurses. 
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Nurses who have been overseas and who have seen the advanced 
surgical methods that were employed there, should make their con- 
tribution to nursing literature in describing the nursing side of such 
new procedures. 

Nurses who spend year after year in our large hospitals, where 
one new thing or one slight change follows another, grow to feel that 
there is nothing new in treatment or procedure, but to those on the 
outside who have not had the opportunity of noting such develop- 
ments from day to day, there is much that is new that those on the 
inside should keep them informed about. It all means greater effi- 
ciency in the nursing care of the sick, which, after all, is the aim and 
object, not only of this magazine, but of all the nursing organizations 
which it represents. 

We would again remind contributors that to send an article to 
two magazines at the same time is a breach of journalistic etiquette. 
When a contribution is offered, it is understood that this is for the 
exclusive use of the magazine to which it is sent. Every periodical 
takes pride in publishing original material. It should not be neces- 
sary to ask contributors whether their material has been offered or 
accepted elsewhere. 

Chairmanship of National Committee on Red Ceoss Nursing 

Service Approved 

At the meeting of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing 
Service held in Washington the early part of December, Miss Clara 
D. Noyes was nominated as chairman of that committee. We have 
recently learned that the executive committee of the American Red 
Cross has approved Miss Noyes' election. 

Rank for Nurses 

A late message from Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley, counsel of the 
Committee to Secure Rank, states that Rank for Nurses is included 
among the provisions of the bill for the reorganization of the army, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wadsworth of New York, on 
January 9, and immediately referred to the full Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. 



